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THE TUSCARORA APPENDIX 




A word concerning the purpose of this appendix on th$ Tuscarora: 

ViV>?C ' * ' ' ' , • . . ' • 

.1 I wrote it to make uyself (and anyone else who reads it) more familiar with that 

particular nation of American Indians; and have a long way to go yet, but at 
least know a little more than before. 

We have record of the Tuscarora apparently back to 1586, but under that name 
only back to the : “30th of August, 1650 ("Tuskarood"). A Virginia! letter of June 
10th, 1689, from William Byrd to Lord Effingham, spells it "Taskerooda": 

"Some Indian servants".(Indian slaves) "being lately run away from their masters 
1 . ' 
met two Taskeroodas (a great nation to the southward) and have killed one of them. 

The Taskeroodas have sent to demand satisfaction. T have appointed to meet them 

the 13th instant, when I expect the great men of the town and the relations of 

the slain man. In the meantime I have given Mr. President notice and expect his 

directions, though I must confess I know no way but to make satisfaction for the 

slain man— Otherwise they will scarce brook a delay, but take it, which might 

set the whole country in a flame." (Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 

Volume 26 published in 1918, page 28) 

William Gale 1 s'letter of. August 3rd^ 1703,‘has it "Tuscaroorays", and John Law- 
son always spells it "Tuskeruro" in his book which he published in London in 1709. 
A petition of February 29th, 1704 renders 'the!name "Tuscororah." 

The last speakers of the language in the United States (on a ten square-mile 
reservation five or six miles northeast of Niagara, N.Y.) seem to have dropped 
the first syllable of the name* which now looks like thisaccording to three 
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different membersj offthectribe .wiio grew up on the Tuscarora reservation and have 
birshadithe ability to understand spoken Tuscarora and to converse in it: 

“ Skarure", according to J.N.B. Hewitt in his article in 1907 

skaaruurl ? , according to Nellie Gansworth (as transcribed), in 1967 
skaw’hroo ) hri(t), according to Ted Williams in his book in 1976 (page 222) 
Mrs. Gansworth spoke only Tuscarora.until 1900, when she was 12 and learned Eng¬ 
lish; Ted Williams spoke English first and then Tuscarora. J.N.B. Hewitt said 
that the name meant "hemp gatherers, the Apocynum oannabinum , or Indian hemp, be¬ 
ing a plant of many uses among the Carolina Tuscarora". Sixty years later the 
linguist Joan Gleason Fickett under stood from Mrs. Gansworth that the tribal name 
came from sgoruri’, "roughly, 'they wear shirts of cotton'", and the historian F. 
Hoy Johnson understood from Chief Elton Green that the Tuscarora had worn shirts, 
in consequence of which "neighboring tribes called them Ru-scha-ru-rah, or people 
who had 'clothes on body’.'? 


One other name runs like a thread through all of Tuscarora history, and thus 
far I've at least thirty spellings dated: 


1670'... Kaskusara 
1750 ... Sequallisera 
1752 ... Shequallisere, 
Ach seyquar re sery, 
Achsaquaree sory 

1755 ... Segwarusa 

1756 ... Sequareesere 


17 56 " i i . Sequareeserara 

1756 ... Segwarusarar 

i 

1757 ... Sequareesere 

1758 ... Sequareesoro 
1768 ... Saquarcesera, 

Seauarusera, 

Sequaresera 


1789.1Oghshigwarise 
1794 ... Sakarissa 
1800 ... Sacaresa. 1 
... Sacarusa, 
Saguaresa 
, Sacaruse 
. Sakarissa 


1802 


1803 

1805 
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1828 ... Sacarusa 


1907 ... Sakwari’^ra* 


1813 ... Osequirison 


1948-1950 ... Sakwarithra 

1976 .Saw-gwaw-hree(t )-thre(t) 
Saa-gwa-hree(t )-thre(t) 


Now as to where all of that comes from and what it signifies, first, if you 
look through Volume 2 of The Tuscaroras (Murfreesboro, N.C., 1967) by F. Roy John¬ 
son, pages 37, 39, 195, 210, 219, 227, you will read that "In 1670 John Lederer, 
the German explorer, found the Tuscarora town of Kateras .. ’a place of great In¬ 
dian trade and commerce, and chief seat of the haughty emperor of Taskiroras, 
called Kaskusara, vulgarly called Kaskousil" Also that, in 1756 Sequareesa, 

"Sword Carrier", 2 Tnade a speech at the Tuscarora town in New York, according to the 
papers of Sir William Johnson. In 1800 Sacarusa had come from the New York Tusca¬ 
roras to North' Carolina, to^ negotiate the removal of those in that state. He is 

X 

called Chief Sacarusa in 1802, and Sacaruse and Longboard handled the negotiations 
in June of 1803. In 1828 Sacarusa and Longboard revisited North Carolina. 

Again, in the Calendar of Virginia State Papers .(1875), pages 332-333, there is 
a letter from Chief Saguaresa at Windsor, N.C., to the Governor of Virginia, dated 

November 15th, 1802. 

A series of references come from the Documents Relative to the Colonial History 
of the State of New York , Volume 7 (pages 45, 133, 150, 254, 512) and Volume 8 
(pages 113, 137). For instance: Dune 15th, 1756, "the Governor of Canada .. in¬ 
vited the Sachems of the following Nations to a treaty at Montreal"-— five Onon- 
dagas, two each of the Cayugas and Oneidas, and two "Tuscaroras: Sequareesere and 
Thighrotea." July 4th, 1756, at the Tuscarora Castle or town. Sir William John- 
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son made a speech "to.whioh Sequareesera their Chief spoke as follows 
Johnsbfc: ag&iri;,"At: a meeting-ofthe?.Mohawks? Onei'dashand T.u § car.oras^December 28th*.s 
.l?56y-Segwarusara, Chief of the Tuskarora, spoke .." One "Sequareesere", supposed¬ 
ly an Onondaga, arrived at Fort Johnson on the 10th of June 1757 along with eighty 
other Indians of various, tribes*:. < "TKe- T’usearoras' *. Saquarceseray Eahigbt, Tyag&r«~ 
wehe, and so on" among the Indian Chiefs present at Fort Stanwix Monday the 24th 
of October 1768. November 5th, 1768, "Sequarusera for the Tuscaroras" at Fort 
Stanwix. "Sequaresereycand several other sachems of the Tuscarora arrived" at 
the Onondaga tribe, December 5th, 1768. 

Also, a Rev. William M. Beauchamp wrote three articles for Bulletin 30 of the 
Bulletin of American Ethnology (1907), entitled Sequareesere, Saghwareesa and Saka- 
rissa, on three individual men of those names. The,first, supposedly an Onondaga 
(though I doubt that), appears in the records from 1750 to 1757, as Sequallisere, 
Achseyquarresery and so on. The second man, a Tuscarora, shows up from 1752 to 
1755 (Shequallisere, Achsaquareesory, Segwarusa). And the third man, also a Tusca¬ 
rora, appears from 1789 to 1805 (Oghshigwarise, Osequirison). Rev. Beauchamp 
translated Sakarissa as "Spear DraggerT (Bulletin 30, Volume 2, page 413). 

Every time that it has appeared in print since 1900 the title has referred 
strictly to the Sachem ofithe Turtle'Clan, an office held in the Tuscarora tribe 
by only one man at a time. J.N.3. Hewitt translated it "The Spear Trailer",(1907), 
which seems more ambiguous than "Spear Dragger" (also 1907); and both express the 
idea better than "Sword Carrier" (1756). Now, in every instance since 1900, the 
writer mentions the Sakwarithra title in such a way as to give it great prominence 
above and beyond all of the other, chiefly titles used by the Chiefs’ Council of 
the Tuscarora Tribe. I think that both the name and the prominence of the title 
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Sakwarithra date, in the Tuscarora tribe, certainly to 1750 and probably to 1670. 
YELwould bohsideritheIman holding that title but associated with the Onondaga 
(1750 to 1757) certainly a Tuscarora>.by^. tribal'affiliation* Members of the,origin• 
nal Five Nations in the Iroquois League may understand, to some extent, Iroquois 
languages other than the one or more that they speak, but they can understand no 
more of spoken Tuscarora than of spoken Cherokee (about zero to 5%, if that). 

I hope no one has to read the foregoing on the Sakwarithra title who doesn't 

want to. 


a 


One more thing. The portion of this appendix published within the last seventy 
years (since 1907) mentions .literally£everything that I have seen on the Tuscaro- 
ras in Canada on the Six Nations or Grande River reserve, and quotes most of it. 
For some reason nobody seems to know much about that community (started i'nul820 
by seventy Tuscaroras making,up the more unacculturated, unChristianized faction, 
who moved in that year to Ontario and increased in number to a supposed four hun¬ 
dred by 1950). In 1967, of 634 or 640 enrolled Tuscarora and about 150 or so 
of other Indians on the ten square-mile reserve in New York State, a total of 
"some fifty" could speak Tuscarora.(probably counting all of the speakers living 
off the reserve at that particular time). Ted Williams, born in 1930 and the 
son of the last herbalist (Eleazer Williams, who died that same year, 1967), is 
the youngest of these last speakers of the Tuscarora language in New York Stats 
of whom I have heard, the youngest by far. But for all I know, every Tuscarora 

in Canada speaks it. r— - --- -——— 

explained in the International Journal of 

American Linguistics , the first 8 pages 

of Volume 18 (1952) 
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1653-1654 


h 

f An extract relating to the Tuscarora, out of a letter from Francis Yardley 
at Linne-Haven, Virginia, May 8th, 1654, to John Farrar "at his manor of Little 
Gidding at Huntingdonshire", England. Reference to events of September 1653. 

Five white men in "a small boatwent to Rhoanoke island," shown on the 
map above on page 15, "where, or near thereabouts, they found the great command¬ 
er of those parts with his Indians hunting, who received them civilly, and show¬ 
ed them the ruins of Sir Walter Raleigh's fort* from whence I received a sure 
token of their being there." L will-assume that this-"great: ■commander'Lwas a 
Tuscarora; but whether he was or he wasn't, the Tuscarora do find mention fur¬ 
ther on down in the narrative. "After some days spent to and fro in the coun¬ 
try, 'the young man the interpreter' prevailed with the great man and his war 
captains and a great man of another province, to come in and make their peace 

with the English, which they willingly condescended unto." 

w ; i i ' 

On second thought, I will skip down to Yardley's first^mention of the Tusca¬ 
rora by name, observing of the rest of the narrative in-between only that you 
should read it if you want to know one reason why the Tuscarora seemed so total¬ 
ly disinterested in Christianity when an Anglican missionary named Newman came 
by in 1722, and when a German Moravian named Spangenburg preached to them in 
1752. Yardley's letter is reproduced in full, verbatim with the archaic punctu¬ 
ation unchanged, on pages 25 to 29 of a book edited by A.S. Salley Jr. called 
Narratives Of Early Carolina 1650-1708 , published in New York in 1911 by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. The part definitely relating to the Tuscarora happened in 
1654, probably not so early as in January of that year: 


Pages 27-28, "the great emperor of Rhoanoke .. undertook with some of his In- 
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1654 


dians to bring some of our men to the emperor of the Tuskarorawes. And to that 
purpose sent ambassadors before, and with two of our company set forth and trav¬ 
elled within two days journey of the place, where at a hunting quarter the Tus- 
karorawes emperor, with 250 of his men, met our company and received them cour¬ 
teously. And after some days spent, desired them to go to his chief town 
where, he told them, was one Spaniard residing, who had been seven years with 
them, a man very rich having about thirty in family, seven whereof are negroes; 
and he had one more negro, leiger" (resident) "with a great nation called the 
Newxes" (the Neusiok, at And near the present-day city of New Bern, N.C.). "He 
is sometimes, they say, gone from thence a pretty while." Remember that Spain 
had no city in North America north of St. Augustine in Florida, We have no 
other.' record" oftthis? Spaniard, who was apparently resident in one of the Tusca- 
rora towns from About 1647 to-at least 1654, and the head at the end of that 
time of a household of thirty people, including seven black slaves, and an 
eighth slave living separately among the Neusiok Indians. I know of no other 
lone Spanish individual living among Indians at this time north of a Catholic 
mission among the Kusso Indians at Ashepoo river in lower South Carolina, and 
this one Spaniard among the Tuscarora in 1654 is the northernmost I ever heard 
of of that nation except for a short-lived Catholic mission somewhere in Vir¬ 
ginia in 1570. 

"Our people*had gone (further), but that the interpreter with overtravelling 
himself fell sick. Yet the Tuskarorawe proferred him, if he would go, he would 
in three days journey bring him to a great salt sea, and to places where they 
had copper out of the ground, the art of refining which they have perfectly; 


for our people saw much amongst them, and some plates of a foot square. There 
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A 


was one Indian had two beads of gold in his ears, as big as rounceval peas; and 
they said there was much of that not far off. 

"These allurements had drawn them thither, but for the interpreter's weakness 
and the war that was between a great nation called the Cacores, a very little 
people in stature, not exceeding youths of 13 or 14 years, but extremely valiant 
and fierce in fight, and above belief swift in..retirement'and flightj 4 wherebyy 
they resist the puissance of this potent, rich and numerous people" (this last 
in reference to the Tuscarora). "There is another great nation by these, called 
the Eaynokes, who valiantly resist the Spaniards* further northern attempts." 

(For "Cacore" and "Haynoke" read Shakori or Shoccorie, or Chico’ra, and Eno, or 
Aeno, two names for different sections of the same people, another part of whom 
went sometimes under the name of Sissipahaw or Saxapahaw; but they all spoke 


the same unrecorded language, not Tuscarora. We have record of them from 1521 
(Chicora, in South Carolina) to 1742 (Eno, in South Carolina). Inbetween those 
^two dates we usually hear of them only in North Carolina. 

"The Tuskarorawe told them the way to the sea was a plain road much travelled 
for salt and copper. The salt is made by the sea itself, and some of it (was) 
brought in to me. 

"After the Tuskarorawe could not prevail, but our people would return, he sent 
his only son with a great man his tutor, and another great man, and some other 
attendants with them" to go to Linne-Haven, Virginia with the two Englishmen. 

On May 1st, 1654, the Indian just mentioned together with others, possibly all 
Tuscaroras.and possibly of different tribes and languages, showed up at the 
house of Francis Yardley in Linne-Haven to the number of "some forty-five", in¬ 
cluding at least one woman and two children, plus six Englishmen, or about 51 in 
all, the Indians staying as guests until May 3rd, 


s. c 
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1670 



From The Discoveries of John Lgderer .(Charlottesville, Virginia, University of 
Virginia Press; Winston Salem, North Carolina, the Wachovia Historical Society, 
1958), page 33; translated from the original Latin, and telling of the events 
of July 14th, 1670 


"After we had crossed the river twice, we were led by it upon the 14th of July 


to the town of Katereas 
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fourteenth of July to the Town of Katearas, a place 
of'great Indian Trade and Commerce, and chief Stjat 
of the haughty Emperour of the Toskiroro’s, called 
Kaskusara, vulgarly Kaskous. His grim Majestic, 
upon my first appearance, demanded my Gun and 
Shot; which I willingly parted with, to ransom my 
1 self out of his clutches: for he tvas the most proud 
imperious Barbarian that I met with in all my 


July 16th and 17th, 1670, 
Kawitziokan may be Cowoncha- 
hawkon, the main town of the 
Meherrin nation, on Meherrin 
river two miles from the pre 
sent city of Emporia, Vir¬ 
ginia. "Menchoe rinck" def¬ 
initely means "Meherrin.” 


Marches. The people here at this time seemed pre¬ 
pared for some extraordinary Solemnity: for the 
men and women of better sort had decked them¬ 
selves very fine with pieces of bright Copper in their 
hair and ears, and about their arms and neck, which 
upon Festival occasions they use as an extraordinary 
bravery: by which it should seem this Country is not 
without rich Mines of Copper. But I durst not stay 
to inform my self further in it, being jealous of some 
sudden mischief towards me from Kaskous , his 
nature being bloudy, and provoked upon any slight 
occasion. 

Therefore leaving Katearas, I travelled through 
the Woods until the sixteenth, upon which I came 
to Kawitziokan, an Indian town upon a branch of 
Rorenoke- river, which here I passed over, continu¬ 
ing my journey to Menchcerinck; and on the seven¬ 
teenth departing from thence, I lay all night in the 
Woods, and the next morning betimes going by 
Natoway, I reached that evening Apamatuck in Vir¬ 
ginia, where I was not a little overjoyed to see Chris¬ 
tian faces again. 
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TVSCARORA ? 


Very, very bad handwriting. (Indians spelled indyans) 


"Sir, 


I desire you will present my services to his Honor Governor Archdale, and tell 
him I beg his pardon that I do not wait upon him, for I have business of great 
importance^ that I cannot possibly come as yet. The Indians plays the rogue 
with me. They have almost killed all* my hogs, and I am here to get a chat with 
themj I would not find in my heart to shoot some of them out of their lives. 

"I have five men and horse out a-hunting up Marratoc and scarce find a cabin in 
the woods but further find hogs' bones or hogs' flesh or ©gwsi. If.this bad fur¬ 
ther, there will be none living. I wish some course might be taken this Assembly 


to’prevent f it * 


"You have a patent of mine from Governor Sothel for my plantation at the log 
house, and survey by Mr.'tf. on said patent. You will get me a patent from Govern¬ 
or Archdale for the log house land. I’m_, God willing, to wait upon the Gov¬ 


ernor within thirty days. As so the rest, your servant 


January 25th, 1696 


William (Davenport???) 


"I have written Captain Walker to proceed a grant .." (torn off) " .. and 


Thomas Palmer, not John, pray 


yours 


W.D." 



m 







severq/ fribes?* 

■ cr 

Some of the worst handwriting that I have ever seen. (Indians spelled Iandans ) 

?Mf . (Gorro?)?*-This isttodgive youito understand that Samuel Slokum hath rais¬ 
ed a report that the Indians do intend for to cut us all off, which has put a 
; / of people in a very great fright, .whiohcins'omuch that they are for 

leaving the country (around it?). Which upon I sent for him and examinationed 
him upon oath, which is as follows. 

"No more at present but our (love?), to: you: and yours, and td'. Brother Joseph* 

I am your friend and servant to command, Lyonel Reading. 

"October the 20th, 1703. 

"Samuel Sloukum did declare before me upon oath that (there was?) an Indian 
named (Uchuna?) did ask him whether the English did intend to make war,or no. 

And he said no. And the Indian said that ’We do understand that you do intend 
to make war with us*, by several of our Indians. Whereupon he said the Indians 

are now fully resolved for to make trial of it for to see which is the _. 

"And Samuel Sloukum saith that several other Indians has told him that there 
is 2 particular towns does intend for to make war. And that one and all are 
agreed for it except 3 Indian men of the said 2 towns, which are very much 
against it. But as for any of the other towns, as yet are not agreed as yet for 
to make war with the English. And further the said deponent saith not. 

Lyonel Reading. 

"And so if you think fit - carry this in with you and give his Honor account 

of it." 

probably the Mqchcipunjq 
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MACMPl/tfGA, TUSCAR0Rf\ 

"Pamlico in North Carolina, February 29th, 1703/4. 

"To the Honorable the Governor and Council, we whose names are underwritten do 
humbly present to your Honors —• 

"That we have great reason to beleive that the neighboring towns of the Tusco- 
rorah Indians are of late dissatisfied with the inhabitants of this place. And 
several actions; and discourse of the Bare River Indians, anH-more-than-'ordinary 
familiarity of late that is-between; them and the Tuscororas; induce us to be¬ 
leive that they are endeavoring to persuade them that the English here design a 

war against them .. (the which oration is to observe that?) 

- 4 * ... : 4 

"If your Honors do not speedily take some care in the matter, we may endure 

some prejudice from them, the which we suppose might be prevented. And that 

* ■ ;■/ ‘ 

some of the Chiefs of the Indians would come in to your Honor if you would speed- 

£ • * * ..yJ* i;'w r ’* * • d 

... \ *. " v 

ily please to send a good interpreter here with orders what to do. And such of 
us as your Honor shall appoint are ready to go with such an interpreter. We 
pray your Honor will take some speedy care in the matter for our preservation, 
as to your wisdom shall seem meet. And remain 

your humble servants 

Lyone1 IReading, Richard Smith, Nicholas Tylor, Thomas Dereham, Levi Truewhitt, 

William Brite, _ Legge, Yfilliam Powell, Edward Gallin, Thomas Powell." 

Very bad handwriting. On the other side of the sheet, a few lines: 

"Mr. (Readingt) says that the Indians of late are more impudent in killing their 
creatures than formerly, and openly (brag?) of it. Mr. (Richardson?) says the 
like." They speak of Indians slaughtering English cattle and hogs. 
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1701-1708 



Comments on A New Voyage To Carolina , by John Lawson (London, 1709); I use 
the 1967 edition by the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, of all the 
many editions of this book the first and only one graced with an index (edited 
by Hugh Talmage Lefler). It is also the first edition with any real'editing. 
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I want to call attention to this passage in particular— 

p^es 203-204M , . 

;jjft Their Money is of different sorts, but all made of Shells* 
-.^which are found on the-Coast of Carolina, which are very 
large and hard, so that they are very difficult to cut?Some English 
Smiths have try’d to drill this sort of Shell-Money, and thereby 
thoujit to t an Advantage; but it prov’d so hard, that noth¬ 
ing could be gain’d. They often times make, of this Shell, a sort 
of Gorge, which they wear about their Neck in a string; so it-hangs 
• oq their Collar, whereon sometimes is engraven a. Cross, or 
>‘--«-some odd sort of Figure, which comes next in their Fancy. There 
ate othei sorts valued at a Doe-Skin, yet the Gorges will some-t 
times sell for three or four Buck-Skins ready drest. There be 
bthers, that eight of them go readily for a Doe Skin; but the 
general and current Species of all the Indians in Carolina, and, 

■ '•> 1 believe, all over the Continent, as far as the Bay of Mexico, is 
that which we call Peak, and Ronoak; but Peak more especially. 
This is that’ which av.Neiv-York, they call Wampum, and have 
used it as current .Money amongst the Inhabitants for a great^ 
many Years. This is what many Writers call Porcelan, and is 
i made at Kew-York in great Quantities, and with us in some 
measure. Five Cubits of this purchase a dress’d Doe-Skin, and 
seven or eight purchase a dress’d Buck-Skin. An English- man 
could not afford to make so much of this Wampum for five - 
or ten times the Value; for it is made out of a vast great Shell, 
of which that Country affords Plenty; where it is ground smaller 
than the small End of a Tobacco-Pipe, or a large Wheat-Straw. 
Four or five of these make an Inch, and every one is to be drill'd 
through, and made as smooth as Glass, and so strung, as Beds* 
are, and a Cubit of the Indian Measure contains as much in 
Length, as will reach from the Elbow to the End of the little 
Finger. They never stand to question, whether it is a tall Man, 
or a short one, that measures it; but if this Wampum Peak be 
black or purple, as some Part of that Shell is, tlien it is twice the 


Indian 

Money. 



"f* joists, 
IndTon 
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cf Silver 

^colled 
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1701-1709 


c 


Value. This the Indians grind on Stones and other things, till 
they make it current, but the Drilling is the most difficult to 
the English- men, which the Indians manage with a Nail stuck 
in a Cane or Reed. Thus they roll it continually on their Thighs, 
with their Right-hand, holding the Bit of Shell with their Left, 
so in time they drill a Hole quite through it, which is a very 
tedious Work; but especially in making their Ronoak, four of 
which will scarce make one Length of Warn plan. The Indians are 
a People that never value their time, so that they can afford to 
make them, and never need to fear the English will take the 
Trade out of their Hands. This is the Money with which you 
may buy Skins, Furs, Slaves, or any thing the Indians have;, it 
being the Mammon (as our Money is to us) that entices and 
persuades them to do any thing, and part with every thing they 
possess, except their Children for Slaves. As for their Wives, 
they are often sold, and their Daughters violated for it.•■With 
this they buy off Murders; and whatsoever a Man can do that^is 
> |r* ili,- this Wamjmm will quit, him of, and make*, him, in their 

Opinion, good and vertuous, though never so black before. 


Having just read, above? about “ Their money” and “The Indians”, the reader 
will ask, whose money and what Indians? The passage comes from a section of 
full seventy pages entitled, ”An Account of the Indians of North Carolina.” 
Lawson based it on his eight years residence among the Indian nations in south¬ 
ern North Carolina and in the Indian country, not under any English government, 
south of North Carolina on down the coast to Cape Lookout and White Oak river, 
known then' ; as Retook river. Ee lived south of North Carolina, in the fork of 
Neuse and Trent rivers half a mile from the tiny Neusiok Indian village of 
Chattooka and perhaps briefly in other places, for almost exactly eight years, 
from early January of 1701 to shortly before the ship sailed for London on the 
6th of January, 1709:, with him on it. Before his eight years in the New 
Vforld, he* had lived all of his life in London, his birthplace. 
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'When Lawson settled on the creek still mapped as Lawsons creek, half a mile 
from Chattooka village, there to live alone except for "an Indian fellow and a 
bulldog", the southern boundary of North Carolina ran along the length of Pam¬ 
lico river, having advanced southward to that position five years earlier (1696). 
To my present knowledge no white settlers other than Lawson himself maintained 
permanent residence anywhere on the south side of Pamlico river. By 1705 so 
many settlers had followed Lawson's example, building their houses on lower 
Neuse river up to the junction with Trent river, that the southern boundary of 
North Carolina officially advanced southward to Neuse river; I quote the act 
below on page 415. During this whole period North Carolina had no definite in¬ 
land boundary, at least not officially— that stopped where the houses of the 
• settlers stopped. 

A careful reading of Lawson, together with a close familiarity with the separ¬ 
ate histories of each Indian nation mentioned by him, will show that during his 
initial eight-year residence in the Indian country south of North Carolina, he 
never had anything to do with any Indians other than those belonging to just 
seven nations (Tusearora, Waeon, Maehapunga of Bare river, Maehapunga of Aramus- 
keet, Connamocksock called "Coree", Hatteras, Pamlico, Neusiok). I more or less 
accept his estimate of their total population during the time that he knew 

them, from 1701 to shall we say 1708 --about“3,675, an estimated two-fifths 

of whom were warriors. Breaking it down further, three and a half thousand be¬ 
longed to the first three nations named (Tusearora, Wacon, Maehapunga), and 
fully three thousand of those were Tuscaroras. (pages 242, 243 of Lawson's 
book) Also, the last two tribes named, though the most nearly extinct (each 
having fifteen warriors and about twenty or twenty-five women and children) 
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were the only two to have retained the same group name since the 1580’s, having 
played the part of powerful chiefdoms at that time (Pomouik= Pamlico). Chiefdoms 
in the 1580’s named Secotan and Moratico seem to correspond,1 respectively, to the 
Machapunga and to the economically dominant faction of the Tuscarora living on 
Moratok river (Roanoke river). Probably the Tuscarora had had the same group 
name all along — it's just that we never heard it until 1650, using instead the 
Algonkian-speaking tribes' term for; Iroquoian-speakers like the Tuscarora and Not¬ 
toway— "Mangoag", "Mangoak." 

Five of the seven nations named lived, as we will consider, south of the bounds 
of North Carolina, with only the Pamlico and the’, two* hundred Machapunga actually In¬ 


definitely within, the organized portionlofi the .‘English-colony of North Carolina. 

Of these 3,675 Indians, only the forty Hatteras (living squarely on top of the 
1580’s site of an isolated Indian town called Croatoan) had gray eyes or claimed 
any admixture of white European ancestry. Af possible indication of such ancestry 
(come in by way of shipwrecks. Sir Walter Raleigh's Lost Colony on Roanoke island, 
or Spaniards from St. Augustine in Florida) strikes iry eye when Lawson says of all 
the tribes he knew, "They can color their hair black, though sometimes it is red¬ 
dish.” (page 229 of his book) 

Despite all printed claims to the contrary, we have no idea what language any of 
the seven nations spoke except that the Connamocksock spoke their own tongue un¬ 
derstood by no others (probably true of all seven). That the Pamlico spoke a lan¬ 
guage of the Algonkian linguistic stock, the Tuscarora still speak a somewhat di¬ 
vergent language of Iroquoian stock, and the three hundred Wacon (of whom we have 
no record before Lawson’s) spoke a wildly divergent language remotely of the 
Siouian linguistic stock. 'From these, three'languages only, out of the seven.(Tus- 
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carora, Wacon, Pamlico) do we have words and their translations. 


Lawson’s "Account of the Indians of North Carolina" applies equally to all 3,675 
of the Indians Just described (of whom three thousand were Tuscarora), except 
where he plainly says otherwise. He beleived that since about 1659 smallpox and 
rum had reduced this population, speaking seven languages, from a figure more than 
six times larger than the number alive when he knew them (page 232 of his book). 

He throws in some heresay, much of it seemingly very accurate, about the other 

Indian tribes actually within the bounds of North Carolina (the ancient Chowanoc 

■ 

and Yeopim-TJeapemeoc, the shadowy:.-and briefly seen Paspatank and Poteskeet), togeth¬ 
er with some outright misinformation about two tribes on the Virginia-North Caroli¬ 
na line (mentioned only once, the Meherrin and the Nansemond, miscalled "Nottoway", 
the name of another tribe entirely). Very often he identifies his information as 
pertainihggstrictly to the Tuscarora. And when he assigns it to no particular 

I 

tribe, you can take it as true both of the Tuscarora and of the half-a-dozen small¬ 
er groups alike. Besides which Lawson tells us that "the Tuskeruros are most num¬ 
erous in North Carolina, therefore their tongue is understood by some in every 
town of all the Indians near us", and that the Tuscarora nation "scorns to treat 
or trade with any others (of fewer numbers and less power) in any tongue but their 
own, which serves for the lingua of the country, with which we travel and deal" 

(page 233). 

I put in the passage on Indian money first because it upset the stereotype about 
Indian indifference towards money, and secondly because it bears comparison to the 
information printed by Dr. Brickel on the Tuscarora sometime between 1729 and 1737, 
since Brickel’s book is chock full of passages plagiarized whole cloth from Lawson. 
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lubeleive the part of Brickel that I have quoted in this appendix to be based on 
what he saw himself, not on what he copied out of Lawson. Here follows what Law- 
son had to say about the warm-weather attire of Tuscarora women, quoted forrthe 
sake of. its: contrast, with^what Brickel lyould write twenty or more years later: 

" .. they have only a sort of flap or apron containing two yards in length, and 
better than half a yard deep. Sometimes it is a deerskin dressed white and point¬ 
ed or slit at the bottom like a fringe. Others wear blue or red flaps made of 
bays or plains which they buy of the English; of both which, they tuck in the 
corners to fasten the garment, and sometimes make it fast with a belt .. The 
hair of their heads is made into a long roll like a horsesstail and bound round 


with roanoke or porcelan, which is a sort of beads they make of the conk-shellst 


Others that have not this, make a leather string serve .. fSometimes they wear 
Indian shoes, or moggizons", moccasins, " .. of buck's, or sometimes bear's, skis 
skin .. These have no heels, and are made as fit for the feet as a glove is for 
the hand .(Lawson, pages 197, 200) 


x 

Lawson says of Tuscarora baskets:;only.that they "are all made of a very fine 


sort of bulrushes, and sometimes of silk-grass, which they work with figures of 


beasts, birds, fishes, and so forth." (page 196) I have several times seen 


baskets made by the Koasati tribe in southwest Louisiana from this same silk- 
grass, and plan to obtain a few of them. Finally, Lawson brings up Tuscarora 
pottery*only twice ■— page 178, "a drum, made of an earthen pot, covered with a 
dressed deer skin"; page 217, "Those that are not extraordinary hunters .. where 
they find a vein of white clay fit for their purpose, make tobacco pipes*.." He 
means the men. The Yuchi, a Southeastern Indian tribe now in Oklahoma, did the 
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other pottery. 

Having just rerdadrDrSrBrickel' s' 1737oaccount:of Tuscarora -women's attire, I see 
that both he and Lawson speak of the use of what we now call "wampum”, though ear¬ 
lier they wore it in their hair and later as a belt. And that the only thing def¬ 
initely exactly the same in both instances is that in good weather the Tuscarora 
women went about nude from the waist up. 

Just now I notice in Lawson (page 203) that "Some (both men and women) wear 
great necklaces of their money made of shells."* Reminds me of the photographs of 
Seminole and Mikasuki women in Florida in the 1950's, with the great bead necklao- 
es. 

Ofily one picture comes to mind of an Indian woman wearing her^haii;, in’; any thing 
like thes*long roll like a horses tail" spoken of by Lawson, and I reproduce it on 
the page after this one. Two groups of Choctaw lived in St. Tammany parish (in 
Louisiana,,the first parish you come to driving out of Mississipi), a larger bandp 
at Pearl river and a smaller one of only ten or twelve individuals at their old 
settlement of Buchuwas(translates "Squeezing") at Bayou Lacomb, ihd lSOS only, seven 
years’ after the removal, of most of the few hundred Choctaw in that parish to Okla¬ 
homa. The woman in the photograph, called Heleema, lived'at’Bayou Lacomb in 1909. 
Lawson speaks of the Tuscarora men wearing "Their hair .. rolled up on each ear, 
as the women’s, only much shorter, and oftentimes a roll on the crown of the head, 
or temples, which is just as they fancyj there being no strictness in their dress¬ 
es." This in the picture two hundred years later and, admittedly, at the other 
end of the Southeast, looks like much the same thing. And rather attractive. 

page •37fe / below, on the Snpor\i jin 172*7- 
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^ Tuscarora words for the body , 

ears, ooethnat 
a head, ootaure 
hair, oowaara 


human or animal, and bodily functions 

dung, utquera 

flatus, uttena 


^questions 

have you got anything to eat, utta-anna-wox 

how far, untateawa 

how many, ut-tewots 

will you go along with me, unta hah 


^assertions 

all the Indians are drunk, connaugh jost twane 
Englishman is thirsty, oukwocka-ninniwock 
1 am”'sick, connauwox 
I forget it, ; 5 merrauka 
I remember it,’ oonutsauka 

I will sell you goods very cheap, wausthanocha 
that's all, ut chat 

According to the shorthand diary of Virginia's William Byrd, in 1709 on the 23rd 
of February "The Colonel told me that two Nansemond Indians and twoMeherrins were 
sent by the Tuscaroras to see if the English were alive. If they were, the Tusca- 
| roras would send in the offenders." But exactly two months later, April 23rd, 

L "I went to the President's, where I learned that the Tuscarora Indians would not 
I deliver up the men we demanded, and Colonel Harrison now wrote that it was his 
opinion the trade should be open, contrary to what he thought before." ( The Se ¬ 
cret Diary of William Byrd of Westover 1709-1712 , Richmond, 1941, pages 7, 25) 
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theif, rogue, katichlei 


■woman, con-nobwa 
old woman, cusquerre 
you, eets 


^ Tuscarora words for nature 


creek. 

wackena 

day. 

wauwoc-hook / ootauh 

fire. 

utchar.. 

night. 

oosottoo 

northwest wind, hoothooka 

rain. 

untuch ahuntwood 

river. 

ahunt wackena 

salt. 

cheek-ha 

smoke, 

oo-teighne 

snow* . 

acaunque ■ 

star. 

uttewiraratse 

sun, moon, heita 

water. 

awoo 

wind. 

hoonech 


Tuscarora words for time 

yesterday, oousotto 
a little while ago, kakoowa 
today, kawa 
now, kahunk 

tomorrow, uureha 
f 

Tuscarora adjectives, conditions,^ qualities 

afraid, werricauna 
angry, cotcheroore 
a cubit length, kihoosocca 
dead, whaharia 
fat, ootsaure 
hard, heavy, waucots ne 
mad, cosseraunte 
soft, uisauwanna 
there, ka 


^ Tuscarora colors 
black, blue, caw-hunshe 
red, cotcoo-rea 
white, ware-occa 
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achpe, wauche-wocnoc 
hominy (grits), cotquerre 
house, oinouse 
Jew’s harp, ooratsa 
kettle, oowaiana 
knife, oosocke nauh 
loincloth (flap), oukhare 
mat, ooyethne 
mortar, ootic-caugh-ne 

f •' 

needle (awl), oose-waure 

paint, quaunt 

pants (breeches), wahunshe 

i 

path, wauh-hauhne 
pestle, tic-caugh-ne 
pipe (tobacco pipe), oosquaana 
pot, ochock'c 


rum, oonaquod 

* 

scissors, cheh-ra (see "tobacco tongs") 

shirt, ough-tre's 

shoes, oo~ross-soo 

spoon* oughquere 

stocking;, oowissera 

stockings, way haushe 

tobacco tongs, cheh-ra (see "scissors") 
wampum, roanoke: nauh-houyeot 

peake: chu-teche 










y _ 

Tuscarora words for plants and their parts 
acorns, kooawa 

corn, oonaha / oonave / oosare / oosha 
gourd, utchaawa (same as the word for bottle) 

hickory nuts, rootau 
lightwood, kakoo 
moss, auoona hau 
peaches, roo-ooe 
peas, saugh-he 
a pine tree, heighta 
potatoes, untone 


reed, cauna 
stick, chinqua 
tobacco, charho 
walnut s, rootau-ooe 
wood, ouyunkgue 


f Tuscarora words for man-made objects 

axe, au-nuka 

bag, uttaqua 

barrel (rundlet), oohunawa 

basket, oovaura 

belt, ona-teste 

blankets, oorewa 

bottle, utchaawa (same as the 

box", v ooanoo 

bowl, ortse 

bread, ootocnare 

broth, ook-hoo 

bullets (shot), cauna 

button, tic-hah 


a cake baked, ooneck 
canoe, ooshunnawa 
comb, oonaquitchra 
fish-hook, oo s-skinna 

fish spear (fishgig), ootosne 
gun, auk-noc 



word for gourd) 

(gun)flint, ou-negh~ra 

gun-lock, oo-teste 
gunpowder, ou-ken 
hat, trossa 

hide: raw skin undressed, ootahawa 


dressed skin, cotcoo 
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An attempt to put Lawson's brief stab at a dictionary of Tuscarora and English 
equirelants into some kind of order. (the numerals are below on page 343) 


kawhitchra 


Tuscarora words for animals and animal hides 
alligator, utsererauh 

cockles* < tsaure (the only word in Tuscarora;the same as in Woccon) 

cow’,, ous-saurunt 
crab, royare cou 
dog, cheeth 
duck, sooehau 

i 

©el, cuhn-na 
fish, cunshe 
flea, nauocq 
goat, ouswox / 

goose, au-hoohaha 
hog, watsquere 
a horse, a hots 
louse, cheeoq 
mink, chac-kauene 
otter, chaunoc 
possum, che-ra 
rat, rusquiana 
snake, us-quauh-ne 
swan,- oorhast 
turkey, coona 
wolf, squarrena 


bearskin. 

oochehara 

buckskin. 

ocques 

fawnskin. 

ottea 

feathers. 

oosnooqua 

foxskin, che-chou 

pantherskin. 

caunerex 

racoonskin. 

roo-sotto. 

squirrelskin 

, sost 

wildcat skin 

, cauhauweana 


(obviously English) 


pictured below on page 412 


J commands 

don’t lose it, oon est nonne it quost 
give it to me, cotshau 
go you,, its warke 
let it alone, thotsaurauweek 
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Minutes of the Provincial Congress of Pennsylvania . Volume 2 (Hiiladelphia, 
1852), pages 511-512: At Conestoga; Pennsylvania in 1710, on the 8th of June, 
and with the Senecas as a go-between, two or maybe three Tuscarora chiefs negoti¬ 
ate with two white men, representatives of the colony of Pennsylvania, to see 
about moving the whole Tuscarora nation to Pennsylvania. In so doing the Tuscaro- 
ras (specifically them, as gradually became clear) presented the two Pennsylvania 
men with eight belts of roanoke and peake, each belt representing something badly 
wrong in North Carolina that they did not" expect to. find? ini Pennsylvania.-.- 


" at Conestogo, June 8th, 1710. Present: John ffrench, Henry TITorley. 
Iwaagenst Terrutawanaren, and Teonnottein, Chiefs of the Tuscaroroes. Civility, 

the Seneques Kings, and four chiefs more of that nation, with Opessa the Shawanois 
King. 

The Indians were told that according to their request we were come from the 
Governor and Government, to hear what proposals they had to make anent a peace, 
according to the purport of their embassy from their own people. 

"They"-the Tuscarora, as it turned out- "signified to us by a belt of wam¬ 

pum which was sent from their old women that those" (those old women) "implored 
their friendship of the Christians and Indians of this Government, that without 
danger or trouble they might fetch wood or water. 

"The second belt was sent from their children born, and those yet in the womb, 
requesting that room to sport or play without danger of slavery, might be allowed 
them. 


"The third belt was sent from their young men fit to hunt, that privilege to 
leave their towns and seek provision for their aged, might be granted to them wi tb¬ 
s’ C historical society n 
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out fear of death or slavery. 

The fourth (belt) v;as sent from the men of age, requesting that the woods, by 
a happy peace, might be as safe for them as their forts. 

The fifth" (belt) "was sent from the whole nation, requesting peace, that there¬ 
by they might have liberty to visit their neighbors. 

"The sixth" (belt) "was sent from their Kings and Chiefs desiring a lasting 
peace with the Christians and Indians of this Government, that thereby they might 
be secured from those fearful apprehensions they have had these several years past. 

The seventh (belt) *was sent in order to entreat a cessation from murdering 
them and taking them, that by the allowance thereof, they may not be afraid of a 
mouse, or any other thing that ruffles the leaves. 

The eighth (belt) "was sent to declare that as being hitherto strangers to 
this place, they now came as people blind, no path or communication being betwixt 
us and them. 1 Bub now they hope we will take them: by^ the? harid-and lead, them,:and 

i ? -■ 

th'dft-'they will lift":up* their; headb: in the woods without, danger or fear.' cThes'e ?■ , 
fceltV- (they say) are only sent’as-an introduction', and. in ^order to break' off hosti¬ 
lities till next spring,-for then''their Kings'will come sue for the peace they so 
much'desire. ' . ■ „ 

■ ■ "We acquainted them that as most: of:this Continent-were."the' subjects of the Crown 
of Great’ Britain 1 (.though divided into several,Governments), so it is expected that 
their intentions are not only peacable towards us, but'also to all the subject^ of 
the Crown. And that if they intended to settle and.live amiably'here, they need 
not doubt, the protection- of. this; Government in such things as were honest'and good. 
But that to confirm the sincerity of their past carriage-towards the. English; and 
tosraisetin us a good opinion, of them, it would be very necessary to- procure a cer- 
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tificate from the Government they leave, to this, of th.eir good behavior, and t' * s 
then they might be assured of a favorable reception. 

"The Seneques return their hearty thanks to the Government for their trouble in 
sending to them, and acquainted us that by advice of a Council amongst them it 
was determined to send these belts brought by the Tuscaroroes to the Five Nations. 

"Pursuant to your honor f s and Council 1 s orders, we went to Conestogo, where the 
forewritten contents were by the Chiefs of the Tuscaroroes to us delivered. The 
sincerity of their intentions we cannot anywise doubt, since they are the same 
race and language with our Seneques, who have always proved trusty, and have also 
for these many years been neighbors to a Government jealous of Indians, and yet 
not displeased with them 
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An undated, untitled document, apparently one of ?severalrrecent conferences 
with Tuscarora Indians, who, for some time, had dispersed themselves on the fron¬ 
tiers of Virginia", spoken of by Virginia's Governor Spotswood in a letter dated 
$*fcy 1713. -Most of the questions answered by two Tuscarora ohieftans el-4 
though we hear once from the Nottoway King and once from another Indian named 

6*~Troff6y~ apparently a Tuscarora from another town, ' 1 ^ 


Q "Are you great men of the Tuskaroro, and are you sent with power to treat? 

A WeVarec sent^by- ourvtownr callediTervanih'cwf } whichhis ■■aspart of: the Tuskaro^ 

ro." (Both times abbreviated "Tusk'o".) 

Q' "What are your names?” 

A HaweesariSj .Anglicizedc' Basket* . And;JNaroniackko'Sy: Anglicized ^Georget*’: 
Q BBcypus come-only: from:ypurrown: town?’ T 
A From none but their own town. 

Q Were there not several other people with them? 

A None - . * 


/here speaking more 
—) to the interpreter 
} than directly to 
(each other, as I 
f~ suppose 


Q What is the name of the town they lived in in the Tuskaroro Country? 

A They were called Jamitamtarrs, and they have lived in Tookho and Paroocath 

see. 

Q Are all the people that came to R Hix of their towns? 

A They are about 100 men and a great many women and children of their town. 

Q What's the name of the town where they lived in last? 

A Lived on Ya-ho-wick-haa creek, but when the war began in Parowcathsee." 

(The Tuscarora War began in September of 1711.) 

Q "What do you do where our _ found them? 
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A We -were afraid of the English and did not care to concern ourselves in the 


■war and so retired. 

Q Were you at Naharooka? 

A None of them were . 

Q Were not several of you(r) men prisoners to the South Carolina Troops?" 

(Referring here to an army tabulated at one point at 450 Indian men from 15 
different tribes, and 33 white men, come up early in 1712 from South Carolina 
under the leadership of a General Barnwell to make war on the hostile faction 
of the Tuscarora.) 

A "No. 

Q We do not send for you here to try you, therefore we expect the truth; for 
'tis said you are composed of several towns that made escape from the South 
Carolina Indians. 

A They will not tell a lie wittingly. 

Eaweecaris is brother to Chongeraris and the Indian attending them was here 
with Blunt's brother, and come to tell of Hancock's being taken." (King Hancock, 
atelus'carbra^iledpthe;;faction within that Nation making war on the English, 1711- 
1712; Blunt, Tom Blunt, also a Tuscarora, led the neutral towns within that Na¬ 
tion. Haweecaris, or Haweesaris or 'Basket', was one of the two Tuscarora men 
answering these questions.) 

"The Nottoway King being asked whether these Indians did not tell him that 
they were of several towns, said.ithat they told him they were all of one town. 
Tronoy (was) asked the same question, answered 'They were all of one town, except 
two old men of_' and this Troynoy. 

"They say they are some of five towns scattered up and down above them and 
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there are two of Blunt's men there, this town and Blunt's were all together when 
this man came in and the young king of the same town." (i leave the punctuation 
largely unaltered in these last three sentences, having not enough information 
on all the ins and outs of what had been going on lately to fully understand 
some of the allusions therein.) 

Q FWhati havetthpy.to;propose? 

A To make peace and make all straight. They are now in Virginia, where sever¬ 
al murders have been committed of late, which they are suspected to have done. 
Q Whether do they design to live still like wolves and force us to knock them 
in the head, or do they intend to live peacably? And what injury do they 
complain of, that they should use both our tributaries and inhabitants thus?" 
f For "tributaries" read "Indian tribes living in Virginia", like the Pamunkey, 

] Chickahominy, Saponi, Nottoway, Nansemond;'. Meherrin.and:otfierfcjtthough the*d 
| last.two tribes named lived on lands claimed by both Virginia and North Caro¬ 
lina. For "inhabitants" read "white people." 

A "They know of no murder, nor of enveighing away the Maherons. The? Maherons 
followed them up to the mountains of their own heads. 'Tis true Great- 
Cheeked George came with the Maherons, But do not know whether he persuaded 
them. (And they say,) The Maherines lie if they say they were forced away. 

Q Will they bring in any Maherines that are yet among them? 

A They say they are all returned to their towns. That three of the Maherins 
(that is, Mr. Thomas and his two sons) went of themselves to the Northward 
to buy ammunition. 

Q Who committed the murders in Roanoke, Maherine and James river(s)? And 
were the Maherines concerned? 
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The Maherines aforenamed were gone to the Northward before they ever heard 
of those murders. And one other was with them, who are all now returned 
home, asdthey suppose. 

Did the Maherines ever offer to go out with them to fight the English or 


South Carolina Indians? 

They don't know that they ever were guilty of doing harm, or heard so. 

Why would they live in misery among them, rather than at their own town?" 
For "among them" read "in Virginia." 

?They never understood they had done any ill to occasion their drawing off" 
(for "drawing off" read "leaving Virginia*?). 

■ ;f r . 

"On what terms do you desire to be at peace with us? 

We are sent by the town", by the Tuscarora town called Tervanihow, "to hear 
what the Governor says or has to propose. And upon their return, their 
great men will come in to conclude. 

Several of them have been here already, and made treaties but never perform' 
ed them. Therefore, they must now tell what they will do, and the Governor 
will let them know whether he thinks it reasonable. 

Whatever the/Governor pleases to propose for settling a peace, they are 

willing to submit to. 

They are now settled within the Government of Virginia™ - Are they willing 
to continue in the Government? And on what terms do they desire peace? 

They desire to be on Roanoke river near the trading path called Weecacana, 


but had rather the Governor would appoint them a place for their settlement. 

Do they desire to live in the same manner as our Tributaries do? And what 
do they mean by this proposal? 
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They cannot answer it without consulting their town-— they may tell lies 
and their people may be offended with them and not stand to their offers. 

Q Why do they rather desire to live here, than to return to their old settle¬ 
ments in North Carolina? 

A They can’t say till they know it from their people, but they don't know 
whether all their people would be willing to return to Carolina, and what 
they proposed about their settlement is of their own heads and not by order 
of their people. 

Q Yifhy don't they go back to their old settlements, and why do they stay where 
they are now? 

A They ran up there for fear of the Savannas" (the Shawnee Indians who call 
themselves Shaaw&nwa). 

Q they design always to live.:there? 

A ;-'N 9 ,vthey resolved^ to. come down to Jamibitahtarr. 

Q Why don't they then go to Colonel Pollock?" (Governor of North Carolina 
frdm 1712 t6 1714). 

A "He knows nothing of him for none goes there but Blunt. 

Q Did Blunt never desire them to come in and make peace? 

A No. Blunt kept the letter that was sent to them, in distain of the English, 
for that he would not be their letter carrier — They see the fellow belong¬ 
ing to Xinshaugh that took Will because he had shot at him while he was in 
Naharookha fort. And that he delivered him to the Senequas. They know he 
brought letters from Colonel Pollock, which were carried about the towns. 
They know Will was the carrier of the letters. 

Q Do they know that he is now in prison here? 


no 
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A They did not know so before. 

Q Have they any more to say? 

A Nothing, but wait to hear what proposals the Governor has to make, that they 
may carry it back to their people." 

On a separate sheet endorsed in these words, "About Tuscarora Indians. Copy. 
Nd-date.*?? , we '-read u the: following; .probably; from a different".conference:: 

QQ. "In how long time can their people come in? 

A Say their people are willing to be under the protection of this Government, 
and to live where the Governor pleases to place them." 

Above on pages 9B" and '9K of the present report one will find two lists of Tus¬ 
carora towns, the first one published in a book in London in 1709 and the other 
from the text of a treaty with Tom Blunt’s party among the Tuscarora in North Ca¬ 
rolina in 1712. I would identify Harooka in 1709‘and Rarookahoo in 1712 as possib¬ 
ly the same as the Tuscarora town called Paroocathsee or Parowcathsee in the text 
of this conference in Virginia in 1713. 

The 1713 interview itself comes from a transcription of it by William Stanard 
published in 1911 in Volume 19 of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography , 
pages 272-275, and brought to my attention by the excellent article by Boyce of 
which find mention in the present report above nears.the foot of page 118. 
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TUSCfyROR A 

”Tb:the honorable Governor and Council, The petition of William Price most 
humbly sheweth, (that whereas). Your Honor's petitioner upon the 25th day of Juner- 
last recovered an order at Council held at Mr. Thomas Blountt in Chowan against 
one Thomas Blount, an Indian, for the returning of a mare within the term of three 
months after the said date, or to pay fifty doe-skins otherwise. 

"The said Indians have not performed the said order. He humbly craves that 
your Honor would be pleased to grant an order for an execution versus the said 
Indian-— or other satisfaction. And shall pray." 

According to a note by George Stevenson on the copy that was lent to me by 
Patrick H. Garrow of the original handwritten document, it should be compared to 
the following reference in the N.C. Archives: 

"Council Journal, 1712-1728 (G.O. Ill), page 65: June 13, 1713: King Blunt men¬ 
tioned at a Council Meeting at Thomas Pollock’s", for some reason not printed in 
the Colonial Records. 
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*enemy In<hqn.s"^ 


"North Carolina ss. 

"To the Provost Marshall of Ablemarle- County, or his Deputy, (Whereas), Mr. 
James Fleming of Chowan has made information that one William Ward did run away 

with a_ gun, and that one Christopher Dudley did hinder his march 

against the enemy Indians, These are therefore .. so will .. require you to sum¬ 
mons the said James Flemings personally to be at the next General Court to be 
held for this province at Major John Hecklefield’s house at Little River the 
last Tuesday in March next, and then and there to make good his information. 

"And for your so doing, this shall be your warrant. Dated the 24th of Febru¬ 
ary,. 1714/5. 


Daniel Richard, 
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meaning one or more of the following tribes: the Machapunga 
of Bear river, the Machapunga of Lake Mattamuskeet, the Pamlico, 
the Neusiok of Trent river and White Oak river, the "Coree" or 
Connamocksock, and most importantly, a largo part of the Tusca- 
rora; chiefly the Machapunga and Tuscarora; 

Actually, I never have gotten it straight whether the Indians 
on Yfetock, now White Oak, river in 1711 and maybe 1712 were the 
people of Raruta (the minor of the two Connamocksock towns in 
1709) or those of Rouconk (the minor of the two Neusiok towns in 
1709), or both. Playing with numbers again, if one-third of the 
Neusiok and Connamocksock remnants inhabited the two minor towns' 
of the four towns making up those two nations, in 1709 only 20 

people lived at Raruta, and only a dozen at Rouconk. 

_______.__ _ _ 1 

m 







A letter June 12th, 1715 from John Urmstone, in the Colonial Records, Volume 


2, page 186 


"There have been here a body of strange Indians on our borders, some say 40 or 
50, but now we hear upwards of two hundred. They have pitched their camp in 
that part of the Tuskaruroes Country vacated by the late war, seized on a fort 
and trenches; which cost as much blood and not demolish (like wise.soldiers 
that we are). They may annoy us, but not to be subdued." Senecas! 


A letter from Thoms Pollock, May 3rd, 1718, ihethe same volume, page 305. 

"To make what discovery I could if there was any evil design of the Tuscaroras 
and< Seneoas agiiinsttusj I sent out Mrv CKhrlttra to Blountis town^' (jtiei sent the 
interpreter to the Tusearora town) "on another pretense, to make what discovery 
he could; who returned last week, and says he could not find nor perceive that 
these Indians had any evil design against the Government: And that Blount was 
very kind and earnest to send out 12 or 13 of his men against the eneny Indians 
at Neuse. And when Charlton told him that he had not heard anything yet that 
the corn was carried to Keuse, or landed there, but Blount told him it was no * 
matter, he would send out his men to Pemptico" (Pamlico). "And that they might 
stay hunting about Pamptico until your Honor had the account that the corn was 
landed at House." These "eneny Indians" were probably the last few Neusiok. 

"Only Blount desired one favor of your Honor — that if his people should have 
the good fortune to catch or kill these eneny Indians, yet there could not be a 
slave a head to each of them; but that several of his men who might be there 
(and as forward and as ready as the other to catch or kill them) might yet be 


I?*f~ 
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KF 

allowed some gratuity for their trouble, as a blanket or some such matter. This 
is what account I have had from Charlton. 

"As for the Senecas 1 rudeness at Wekocanaan: It is either natural for them to 
be so, or else they have a mind to drive away the people from their settlements 

there, it lying in their way to Blount’s town. And I cannot understand that 

. / 

Blount is so desirous of so many of the Senequas coming among them and spending 

/. 

up their provision, only cannot help it, and is obliged to keep in with them." 

X 

I never expected to be able to find "out what Wekocanaan 
was, or where it lay; but in the text of the 1713 
interview in Virginia with two Tuscarora chieftans named 
Eaweesaris and Naroniackkos, printed above, notice near 
the foot of the third page of that interview where the 
interpreter told the Virginians that the two Tuscarora 
chieftans said either of themselves or of their village 
called Tervanihow that, 11 •• They desire to be on Roanoke 
river near the trading path called Weecacana." 

Wekocanaan could be an Anglicization pronounced that 
way because the English-speakers were thinking, at least 
subconsciously, of the Old Testament place name Canaan 
(itself an Anglicization from the Hebrew). Compare the 
map above on page 114 of the present report of the Tusca¬ 
rora reserve which was established in 1717; the road 
through that reserve may well be "the trading path called 
Weecacana." 
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TUSCAKOKA 


"North Carolina ss. 

"Charles Eden? .Esquire? ,GbvernorrW.'Ci 


These may certify that Mr. William Charlton has been in the country’s service 
by my order as interpreter to the Indians twelve days. Given under my hand at 
Chowan, April the 13th, 1721. 

Charles Eden. 

To Mr. Thomas West, Treasurer for Chowan Precinct, to pay." 

On the other side of the slip of paper, "April 18 day 1721. Received of Thomas 


West three pound claim by order of the Governor. 

William Charlton." 

his 

There is an accompanying document, transcribed on the page after this one 
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TUSCAKOKA 


"North Carolina ss. Charles Eden, Esquire, Governor N.C. To Mr. Robert Hicks, 
Powder Receiver for Ablemarle County. 

"A Tuskarooroo Indian named (Tom?) having in Council been ordered a reward for 
some services done the Public, These Therefore to require you to deliver to Mr. 
William Charlton three pounds of powder, nine pounds of shot and twelve flints; 
who has orders to deliver it to the said Indian. And for so doing this shall be 
your warrant. 

"Given under my hand at Chowan, April the 14th, 1721/ 

-Charles Eden" 


On the opposite side of slip of paper, "April 22nd, 1721, 
Hicks the powder, shot and flints mentioned in _ 


powder, 9 shot, 


IX flints. 


Yiilliam 



Charlton." 


received of Robert 
C. Eden. 3 lbs. 


William Charlton served as interpreter to the English for the whole Tuscarora 
nation in North Carolina, and thus it seems a surprize to see from his signature 
that he could not read and write, though other illiterate men have risen to posi¬ 
tions of importance before. 
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Eight documents relating to one incident * 


First 

!’The Deposition of Cullon Pollock, aged about 24 years, saith. That I the said 
Cullon Pollock living in the room above my father's; on Sunday morning August 
the 5th at:about 3 o'clock heard a noise which seemed to me to be near the win¬ 
dow, and felt the house shake. Whereupon getting up and coming down- to see what 
was the matter;,heard a noise in the house. Where going in, saw an Indian call¬ 
ed John Cope sitting on the floor, where he sat till two negroes carried him out.” 

Second 

"The Deposition of Thomas Pollock Senior, aged about (torn off) " .. That 

after sunset last Friday night and before sunrise last Saturday morning the 
♦ 

fourth day of this instant, an Indian man who calls himself John Cope sometime .. 
day on Saturday morning aforesaid broke in at a window .. room where I lye, and I 
beleive having stunned himself .. fall out of the window upon the floor of the 
room where my son • • came down on the noise he made and so had him catched .. 
secured. He made no excuse, only that he said he intended no harm. This is the 
truth to the best of my knowledge So help me God 

Thomas Pollock. 

Capt: & Jurat, 8th Die August, Anno Domini 1722. Coramme. Gale C.J." (Chief 
Justice). 

Third 

"The Examination of John Cope, a Christian Indian belonging to King Blount's 

NouvDnend ao Moimiund 
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Town, taken before John Lovick and Thomas Pollock Jr., Esquire, on Sunday the 

5th day of August 1722. - The Examinant being asked what he intended by his 

breaking into the President's room the night before, did not deny the fact, but 
(averred) in his excuse he was drunk, which was all the confession he would 

make. ^ 

Thomas Pollock Junior" 

( 

"King 7 Blount•stTown" is Resootskeh, the larger of the two Indian settlements 

Fourth. 

oiTRoanoke river at the 94.1 square-mile Tuscarora reserve, which had a 1722 
population of possibly 750 to nine hundred (three hundred warriors), all Tuscaro¬ 
ra Indians; and John Cope is the only one of them that I know of conversant with 
either Christianity or the English language. He may have lived not among his 
own people but among the whites. 

Fourth 

"North Carolina ss. George by the Grace of .." (torn) " .. Britain, France and 
Ireland .. Defender of the .. 

"To the Provost Marshall of Ablemarle .. or to Phillip Waltton_.. 

Whereas a Special Court of oyer and terminoris to-be holden:at Edenton on the 
14th: ; day of August for the trial of John Cope, an Indian, for burglary, we there¬ 
fore command you to summon the persons (listed?) to appear at the said Court to 

serve on a Grand Jury •• trial of the said John Cope, hereof_•• 

William Christopher Gale .. Justice this 9th day of August 

(1722) 


Persons to be summoned. Colonel Robert West, David Henderson, David Hicks, 
John Herring, John Williams, James (Cashellars?), John Holbrook, Mr. Frederick 
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